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J. G. Creighton and Apiary, of Hamilton Co., Ohio 


See page 742) 
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334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
e. .0O @® year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage, Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month te which your subscriptio™ is paid 
For instance, * dectS” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 

ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 
cation. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Obiects of the Association 
1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 


lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 


honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 
General Manager ant Treasurer — 
. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


If more convenient, Dues mey be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 








The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 
OBJECTS: 
1. To create a larger demand for honey through 
advertising. 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 





20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 
2. Any honey-dealer, bee-supply dealer, bee-supply 


manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any other 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 
GEORGE W. YORK, Manager 
334 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Italian Queen-Bee Free as a Premium 

To a subscriber whose own subscription to the 
American Bee Journal is paid at least to the end of 
1905, we will give an untested Italian queen for 
sending us ONE NEW subscription with $1.00 forthe 
Bee Journal a year. Now is the time to get new 
subscribers. If you wish extra copies of the Bee 
Journal for use as samples, let us know how many 
you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 








Learn Telegraphy and R.R. 
Accounting 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 
under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a 
position. Largest system of telegraph schools in 
America. Endorsed by all railway officials. OPER- 
ATORS ALWAYS IN DEMAND. Ladies also ad- 
mitted. Write for Catalog. 
Morse SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O. Buffalo,N.Y. Atlanta, Ga. LaCrosse, 
is. Texarkana, Tex. San Francisco, Calif. 


29A17t Please mention the Bee Journal 


Now is the Time to Order 


Your Bee-Hives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, 
Berry Boxes, and Crates for the coming sea- 
son. By sending us alist of goods wanted, 
we can save you money. 








SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
when writing. 
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Mention Bee Journal 





, “mn Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’ ” 


BEE- SUPPLIES § 


Ro0t's Goods 4 at a ROOT 5 PriGes 


Everything used by Bee- oe 
POUDER’S —— 
Low Freight Rates. .°. . a 








Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey 

Why not secure your BEE- SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail 
ycurself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 





Percent For cash orders before Jan. 1..7 percent 
For cash orders before Oct. 1.......... 10 For cash orders before Feb. 1..6 percent 
For cash orders before Nov. 1......... ; For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Dec. 1.......... For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ceoueceeosecesouecesooneses 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DITTMER'S FOUNDATION rm BEST 


Now is the time to prepare for next season. 
If You Want to Save Money on Foundation, Working Wax for Cash, and on a 
full line of SUPPLIES, write for prices and discounts, and samples 
of our Superior Foundation. 
E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., Agents for Canada. 
The Bee and Honey Co., Beeville, Tex., Agents for Texas. 


GUS. DITTMER, - Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Lard6 DISGOUNtS ON Bé6-Suppliés 


To keep our factory busy after the season’s rush is over. Send usa list of your 
needs in this line. The price we’ll put on it will convince you that the time to buy is 


y 
y 
y 
y 
y 
NOW. > 
y 
y 
y 
y 
y 





Don’t fail to file your application for our new catalog. It is going to be a valuable 
book for any bee-keeper. On account of the great expense only enough will be printed 


to supply those who apply in advance. Send your name to-day. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Power Building, - - 





when writing. 





ON ORDERS FOR 


) Percent Discount sssomvss<>> Lewis’ Bee-Supplies 


OCTOBER. This applies to all goods excepting Honey-Packages for cur- 
rent use. By RETURN FREIGHT OR Express. Send to 


Mee” YORK HONEY ‘teety¥ CO. ior tsc. 
141 & 143 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(5 short blocks north of the C. & N. W. Ry. Passenger Station, 
using the Wells St. Cable Line from center of city to Ontario St.) 
Long Distance Telephone—North 1559 


—— and prices on Honey on a. If you want Good Goods 
3 acters Prices and Prompt Shipment, send your orders, or call on us. 


BEESWAX W ANTED—26c cash, or 28c when taking Bee-Supplies in exchange 
—delivered here. 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal yhen,vtttins 
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| 4 Why not get a New Subscriber fer . 
New ll SCT eT's the American Bee Journal, to send ’ ‘ 
with yourown renewal? ___ | SiRgReNsNeNsNe\s\e\eNe\ewsNevens NEN a NBN a 8 aaa 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 6 


Revised Prices on Foundation 


IN LOTS OF 
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DISCOUNTS for Early Cash Orders 


NAME OF GRADE 1-lb. 5-Ibs. 10-lbs. 25-lbs. 50 Ibs. | During r- oeriga 10 percent 
c : 9 
Medium Brood........; eee eee A 48 - November + 
ee Ae ee ee — ‘* December 7 
‘Tite SOIMR: «26.2000: a OR a caat a ee P January ° 
; Spat pil : February 4 
Extra Thin Surplus...65...... eer re 59 58 “6 March ._ 4 





Beeswax Wanted at all Times. 
te ete te @ 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. > 


PPPPPPPPPPPHY © PHPHPPPPO HOD 


LICE SAP LIFE 


That's how they liv and thrive, 
You can’t have he althy profitable 
fowls or stock and have lice too 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 


promptly kills all insect vermin and 
makes sitting hens comfortable, 
Sample 10c; 100 oz., #1.00 by express, 
0. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 
D. J. Lambert, Vice-Pre« 
406 Menon Bidg., Chicago, IL. 


bee-Keepers 
Karly Discounts 


Now is the Time to send in your 
order for goods for use next season, 
and for all orders where cash accompa- 
nies we allow the following discounts 


O9D-OD 





WANTED 


FANCY COMB HONEY in wnocprie suiprinc 


CASES, ALSO EXTRACTED HONEY. IF YOU HAVE ANY TO 
OFFER, QUOTE US YOUR ROCK BOTTOM CASH PRICE DE- 





LIVERED HERE, AND MAIL US A SMALL SAMPLE OF THE 
> oa-) (ong 4° le), | 3 An 0 1 ed 
RIGHT, AND REMIT PROMPTLY. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. | 
No. 51 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 
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Bee - SUDpIIGS | = 





Before October 1. -deduct ” perce nt 
November 1. 
We carry a large stock and greatest December 1.._ | re 
variety of everything needed in the Januaryl.... ° - 
Apiary, assuring best goods at lowest February 1... “ & 
prices, and prompt shipments. We want every bee-keeper to have our Free Illus- March 1...... ‘ 4 
trated Catalog, and read description of Alternating Hives, Massie Hives, etc. April 1....... “ 9 


Write at once for Catalog, either English or German language. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Freight-Rates from Toledo are the 
lowest. Can take Honey and Beeswax 


» 
= 
3 
= 
3 
3 
3 
= 
3 
2 


AN RAMMANE 


—_AGENCIES— in exchange for Supplies if you desire. 
? Send for free illustrated Catalog. It de- 
Stapart & Our Co., Lincoln, Neo. | ey tAg eny Oe Kansas. scribes and illustrates everything for 


uren, Council +e. Iowa. 


Southwestern Bee both the Poultry and Bee Keepers. 


GRIGGS BROS, 


0., 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 









521 Monroe Street, 
TOLEADO - OHIO 







Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


16°, Percent Interest. Abso!utely Safe. A Chance for Bee-Keepers Only. 
Read again what Editor York says regarding it on page 661, Sept. 21, American Bee Journal. 


ONLY 5 DAYS LEFT 


To secure our 9 percent October Discount. 





Discounts for Early Cash Orders 





For cash orders before Noy. 1 ...9 percent { For cash orders before Feb. 1 ..................-. 6 percent 
" sia Dee. 1 ee * 6 * Ss reer pi 65 
Jan. 1. si | - | - _ Ss eee Rn ree 


The above are the discounts which we offer for early cash orders. 
You will notice that after January, the discount drops 2 percent a month; and if we find that advancing prices of mate- 
rials do not warrant the larger discount, we reserve the right to reduce the amount. 





Orders may be sent to any Branch House or Dealer 


The dealers, whose names follow, are well known to bee-keepers. They have been, for the 
most part, long established in the bee-supply trade, and have a Knowledge of the business 
most valuable indeed to the bee-keeping fraternity. Their advice may be had on any question 
of Supplies, ete., for the asking. 


Well-known Dealers 


Nowhere else is it possible to find such well-assorted stocks of goods for bee-keepers as are 
carried by dealers in Root’s Goods. No matter whether you require a little 5-cent article or a 
carload of goods, these dealers can serve you promptly. Stocks are frequently carried amount- 


ing to $5000 and upward. 6} 
You will observe that these dealers have excellent shipping facilities—guaranteeing you | | 
O) 


The Large Stocks 


Shipping Polnts 


quick delivery and low freight rates. 


The prices, terms, discounts, etc., are identical with the home oflice at Medina (with rare 
exceptions). Full particulars may be had before ordering, if desired, by writing the dealer 
nearest you. You can, however, use our Medina catalog and terms, and, if any variation, your 
dealer will advise yeu, if requested, before shipping. 


Prices, Discounts 


Besides the following list, there are many others who handle some of Root’s Goods. The 
Other Dealers following is by no means complete for hundreds of dealers-come to us for many of the goods 
of which we are the exclusive manufacturers. Jnsist on getting Root’s Goods. 

'n addition to the following list who carry large stocks, and furnish at both wholesale and 
retail, we have in every State a large number of local dealers who handle our goods exclu- 
Local Dealers > sively. As there are over 500 of these dealers, space will not permit giving their names at this 

time; but information will be given by'us, on request, to any bee-keeper regarding the dealer 
nearest him handling Root’s Goods. 


CANADA MISSISSIPPI . | NEW MEXICO 
E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont. George A. Hummer, Brazelia, Miss. | Edward Scoggin, Carlsbad. 
- } 
: — — MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 
Fruita Fruit and Produce Assoc on, ; rs 29 Fri 8 5 . 
— ee 182 Friend St., Boston, The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver. W. W. Cary & Son, Lyonsville, Mass The A. I. Koot Co., 44 Vesey St., New 





Colo. ~ a York City, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MAINE } 
eet wa : nee OHIO 
The A. I. Root Co., Washington, D.C. he A. I. Root Co., Mechanic Falls, Me. ; 
shit A McAdams Seed Co.,Columbus Grove,O. 
GEORGIA MARYLAND Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe 8t., Toledo,O. 
Howkins «& Rush, 124 Liberty Street, Rawlings Implement Co., Baltimore, | C. H. W. Weber, 2146 Central Avenue, 
Savannah, (ia Md. Cincinnati, O. 
INDIANA MICHIGAN 


Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


IOWA 
loseph Nysewander, Des Moines. Iowa 
ILLINOIS 
The A. I. Root Co.. 144 E. Erie Street, 
Chicago, Ill 
KANSAS 
Carl F. Bue Augusta, Butler Co., 
Kans 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 
George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
The A. I. Root Co., 1024 Mississippi 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSOURI 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
Springfield Seed Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Blanke & Hauk, St. Louis, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Prothero & Arnold, Dubois. Pa. 


The A. I. Root Co,, 10 Vine Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEXAS 


Texas Seed & Floral Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Udo Toepperwein, San Antonio, Tex. 


VIRGINIA 
W. E. Tribbett, Spottswood, Va. 


The following buy our goods in carload lots, but supplement them with local-made goods. 


ALABATIA 
J. M. Jenkins. Wetumpka, Ala. 


OREGON 
Portland Seed Co., Portland, Oreg. 


CALIFORNIA 


TEXAS 


D. M. Edwards, Uvalde, Texas. 


California National Honey Producers’ Association, Los Angeles. Madary Planing Mill, Fresno, Calif. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
UONENTONLOTTEN ONO ORNATE NANO URARaNOTENENATI, 
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Editorial YWotes « Comments 





Honey Publicity 


One of the best articles yet written on ad- 
vertising honey appears on page 743. Mr 
Green has certainly given a whole lot of sound 
advice to honey-producers in a very short 
space. And if his suggestions are carried 
out a great deal more honey will be consumed 
by the public than is now being used. 

What The Honey-Producers’ League needs 
to do is to get busy on a trade-mark or brand 
for the honey of its members, and then adver- 
tise such trade-marked or branded honey in 
periodicals like the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Delineator, Woman’s Home Companion, 
etc. 

Mr. Green gives the League a very strong 
endorsement, and also points out almost its 
only weak spot—having provided for no 
trade-mark or brand for the honey of its mem- 
bers. But this can be remedied, and doubt- 
less will be. 

Surely, what breakfast-food makers have 
done in the way of creating a great demand 
for their products, honey-producers can also 
do, if they will follow thesame sensible, busi- 
ness-like methods. The Honey-Producers’ 
League was organized for a good purpose, 
and its machinery needs only to be worked in 
order that resulting benefits may be enjoyed. 
But a larger membership is also needed. See 
page 738 for directions for joining. 

- oo 
Treatment of Robbing Among Bees 


The following methods are given in the 
British Bee Journal: 


** Remove the hive attacked to some shed or 
outhouse, giving the bees ample ventilation. 
Allow the robbers free entrance intoa new 
hive on the old stand, supplying them with 
very weak syrup. When they have had some 
of this, dilute it until it is litthe more than 
sweetened water. They soon give up in dis- 
gust, and, next day, the colony may be safely 
restored to its old stand. 

‘* As a means to prevent robbing, use cheese- 
cloth. Itis very cheap and durable. Enyelop 
the hive with it, and in 10 or 15 minutes open 
the cloth at the top to allow the robbers with- 
jn to escape, and then close it again, repeating 
the operation about every 10 minutes until all 


| 








— 


have escaped. The home bees are allowed to 
enter at sundown, though it is better to leave 
the cloth on for 24 hours, if robbing hassbeen 
persistent. If however, the cloth was put on 
when robbing first began, it may be removed 
within an hour, as the colony will then have 
recovered from their disorganization.” 

If the last method proves successful, it 
might be made to work automatically, thus 
saving the trouble of attention every 10 min- 
utes, by having the cheese-cloth finished out 
at the top with a Miller escape; that is,a 
robber-cloth with wire-cloth cone. 

A plan of treatment that comes from Ger 
maby, is to cellar the victim and putin its 
place an empty hive of the same appearance. 
In this empty hive put a smoker going full 
blast, and before long the robbers will desist 
in disgust, and next day the colony can be 
returned. 

os 


How You Can Help Others 


It frequently happens that a question is 
asked in these columns which can be an- 
swered only by a bee-keeper in the locality 
referred to by the Whenever such 
question appears, any one whois able from 
actual ¢xperience to give the information de- 
sired, is requested to do so without 


invitation. 


question. 


further 
It is our desire to make the American Bee 
Journal as valuable as possible toall of its 
subscribers, but in order to do so 
need the help of our readers. 


been aided by the 


we often 
As you have 
writings of others, why 
not give out a little yourself, when some ques- 
tion is asked,to which 
the right answer 


you really can give 
Why not? 
+ - 


Why the Failure of Honey Harvest ? 


In Irrigation—the official organ of the Col- 
orado State Bee-Keepers’ Association—R. C. 
Aikin discourses in a very iateresting man- 
ner regarding the failure of the honey crop in 
Colorado. It is evident that he has been 
watching the matter with keen interest fora 
series of years, and he tells about failures or 
successes under this or that condition, and 





then just as the reader with tense interest is 
expecting an answer to the long-unanswered 


problem, Mr. Aikin says 
‘Almost daily lam asked why the honey 


failure; Iam forced to admit I do no not 
know. Weall do know that we may have the 


bees and the bloom, yet no returns. Why?"’ 
And there you are, with the problem 
thrown back upon your bands. 
Although the question is one that will 


always be of interest, even if always left un- 


answered, there is comfort in the thought 


that even if we did know all about 
of the 


thing beyond human control, andthe solution 


the cause 
failure to secrete nectar, it is some- 
of the problem would only satisfy curiosity, 
leaving us as powerless as before to do any- 
thing about it 

= 


Photographs of Things Apiarian 


We wish to invite those of our subscribers 


who have good photographs of apiaries, or 
something apiarian, to send them to us for 


the American Bee Journal. We may not be 
able to use them all, either because we do not 
think them available, or from defective pho- 
tography 
If, after 


decide that we can use 


receiving the photographs, we 


them, we wil! request 
some descriptive matter to accompany them 
when used in these columns. If it is desired 
that we return any photographs, either used 
or unused, we will do so if requested 

We wish to thank those who have kindly 
sent us good photographs in the past. They 
have helped greatly the appearance of the 
American Bee Journal. Should any, whose 
pictures have been reproduced, desire to pur 
will 


chase the engravings, we be pleased to 


sell them at a liberal discount. 
a 
Educational Advertising on Honey 
We find the following item in the 
ber Butterick 
tisers 


Septem 
Herald, a magazine for adver 


HonNEY IGNORANCE. 


Honey has attached to it a great popular 
suspicion that ought to be overthrown by 
educational advertising. There never was in 


ee 


this world a pound of artificial com) honey 
Counterfeit strained honey is in the market 
by the ton, but to put the sweet into a wax 
comb isa trick that can be performed only 
somehow, somewhere, & super- 


by bees. Yet 
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stition got abroad that comb honey is easily 
simulated—and millions of cautious persons 
believe in this myth. 


It is said that there is even a large standing 
reward for any one who will produce a poynd 
of artificial honey in the comb and demon- 
strate that it is artificial. 


A convention of bee-keepers not long ago 
discussed the advisability of an advertising 
appropriation to down this myth—for if it 
could definitely be laid low the demand for 
comb honey must necessarily grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

There is no doubt about it, we think, that 
if the consuming public could be made to feel 
that all comb honey is absolutely the product 
of bees, they would use it to such extent that 
there wouldn’t be a tenth part enough pro- 
duced to supply the demand. 


Also, if the dear public could be shown 
that certain brands of extracted honey were 
genuine bees’ honey, we believe there would 
soon be such a general call for it that bee- 
keepers would find it very protitable to in- 
crease their apiaries, and, besides, there would 
be many more who would begin bee-keeping 
who are now favorably situated to do so. 

What is needed first is some general adver- 
tising to educate the public on honey, and 
then special advertising of certain absolutely 
pure brands of honey. 


> 
Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
Some will no doubt be surprised to learn 


from R. C. Aikin, in Irrigation, that although 
alfalfa is the chief honey-plant in his part of 
the State, * the 
says Mr. Aikin, ‘** has brought it up until it is 
Alfalfa, when 
wheu the bee 
tinds a tield of it the bloom is there in quan- 


increase of sweet clover,’’ 


almost, if not quite, an equal. 
it does bloom, is in a body; 


tity, giving work without so much ranging; 
but with the sweet clover it is clumps here 
and there, long strings on ditch-banks, road- 
sides and such. It has been my belief for 
years that, asa rule, it is the plant and bloom 
that we find in large bodies that is most to be 

for surplus. There is no 
question in my mind but that all plants yield 
more or less nectar, the only thing necessary 
to make the plant a dependence is that it be 
in a body and in proportion to the demands 
upon it 


depended upon 


all 
bees to work early 


‘Itis not at common,’ he says, *‘ for 
in this country; alfalfa 
seldom gets to business until 10 to 12 o’clock, 
when the sun has hot. Our bees do 
not work early, but they do keep going until 


almost dark when there is nectar.”’ 


become 


> 
Non-Interference in Locations 


In Australia, priority rights as to location 
led to the adoption of the following rule 


by the Victorian Apiarists’ Association: 


have 


‘*In the establishment of apiaries by mem- 
bers of this Association, it shall be recognized 
as ageneral rule that a distance of at least 3 
miles shall be kept from any other member’s 
apiary, excepting in localities where the bee- 
keepers of any branch agree that 2 miles is 
sufficient. as regards that particular district.’ 


oe Vente Yee team teen tama Yee Yon ~ 








Maeterlinck’'s * Life of the Bee.’’— 
We have a few copies of this book, price, post- 
paid, $1.40; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year—both for $2.00, as long as the 
books last. Itisa cloth-bound book, and has 


27 pages 








[ Wiscellaneous Views Items 








Good for Minnesota! — We are in- 
formed that the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation have decided to postpone the time of 
their annual meeting in deference to the Na- 
tional. Both Associations had selected the 
same dates. We are glad to know that the 
Minnesota bee-keepers have taken the action 
mentioned. They will not regret it. No 
doubt they will have a number of representa- 
tives at the National convention now that 
they will not need to miss theirown meeting 
in order to come to Chicago. 


A County Fair Mix-Up.—F. W. Hall, 
of Sioux Co., Iowa, is one of that State’s wide- 
awake bee-keepers. But the following ex- 
perience, taken from the Iowa Index, prob- 
ably waked him up a little more than he an- 
ticipated : 


The Sioux County Fair, from reports, was 
certainly a success. F. W. Hall, with an ex- 
hibit of honey and apiarian fixtures in the Art 
Hall, had quite an interesting experience. 
The Orange City bees seemingly took it for 
granted that the display was spread for their 
especial benefit, and turned out in swarms. 
By the close of the second day it was neces- 
sary to pack up and get away with them in 
the dark. In doing so one of the horses— 
then tied to the rear end of the wagon—got 
his halter-strap caught, and upset the wagon 
on which the display was loaded A general 
mix-up was the result. But nothing serious 
occurred beyond a lot of broken honey, 
combs, and spilled extracted honey. To 
partly offset his loss, Mr. Hall carried off the 
tirst prize on comb honey, extracted honey, 
and for best display. 


‘**The Honey-Money Stories*’ — the 
illustrated booklet recently issued—is thus 
kindly referred to by the American Bee- 
Keeper: 


‘* The Honey-Money Stories ”’ is the title of 
a 64-page booklet just issued by George W. 
York & Co., Chicago. It is unique in style, 
and is calculated to do missionary work 
among the masses, in the interest of the 
honey-business. It presents 33 illu-trations, 
is beautifully printed on plated stock, and 
sells for 25 cents. It is a book that will not 
fail to interest every bee-keeper, nor any one 
else, for that matter. It is cheap at a ‘*‘ quar- 
ter,’? and those who send to the publishers 
for one at 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, will 
get their money’s worth. 


While the retail price of ‘‘ The Honey- 
Money Stories ”’ is 25 cents, postpaid, we send 
5 copies for $1.00; or one copy witha year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal— 
both for $1.10. It should pay well to circu- 
late ‘‘The Honey-Money Stories’? among 
should-be users of honey. 


J. G. Creighton and Apiary.—Refer- 
ring to the picture on the first page, Mr. 
Creighton sends the following: 


I was born in Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1844, and 
was brought up on the farm. I served through 
the Civil War, and am a holder of three hon- 
orable discharges. 

My bee-keeping commenced about the year 
1871, and since that time I have had many 
ups and downs in the business. I winter my 


bees on the summer stands, and in the early 
part of my bee-keeping my loss was great, but 
after I abandoned the honey-board and used 
leaves for an absorbent to take up the mois- 





ture, my success was greater in wintering 
and my number increased to 49 colonies. 

Foul brood struck my apiary the forepar 
of the ’90’s. I had never seen a case of it 
and by extracting and exchanging frames | 
scattered it all through the apiary. Within 
2 years it put me out of the bee-business. For 
3 or 4 years I kept no bees, but the desire had 
so fastened itself upon me that I started into 
bee-keeping again. Foul brood has struck 
me two or three times since I last started, but 
with my past experience I soon got clear of 
it again, and to-day I have over 60 colonies of 
Italians and Carniolans crossed, clear of dis- 
ease, and never had them ina finer condition 
to go into winter quarters than now, although 
this year has been oneof the poorest I ever 
experienced for honey, on account of a short 
white clover crop and wet weather. 

The picture I sent you is of my apiary and 
myself, with my left hand on an extracting 
frame of honey resting on an observatory hive. 
There are 3 cakes of beeswax on a case of 2- 
pound sections, and in front of me isa cake 
of beeswax surrounded with7 bottles of honey 
on acase of 1-pound sections. This honey, 
wax, and bees took the Ist premium, that A. 
I. Root offered at the Harvest Home Fair, 
Aug. 26, 1905. . G. CREIGHTON. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio, Sept. 28. 


The National Convention and Presi- 


dency.—We have received the following 
from Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of Ontario, 
Canada: 


EpItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Would there be any advantage in offering a 
place or inducements to show any new ideas 
or inventions in bee-keepers’ appliances at 
the coming National convention? 

As nominations for the National appear in 
order, I would just like tosay that in my 
estimation Mr. C. P. Dadant has the best 
claim upon the position of president. I know 
he is of a retiring disposition, yet I believe he 
would value the position of president if it 
came as an expression from bee-keepers of 
their regard, and a recognition of his value to 
the bee-keeping fraternity. I do not believe 
that a man should become president simply 
because he is vice-president, but ordinarily 
the vice-president should have first claim on 
the presidency. 

There is perhaps no bee-keeper’s name 
which has the solid respect and warm regard 
of the world’s bee-keepers to a greater extent 
than C. P. Dadant: none which would toa 
greater extent shed luster abroad upon the 
National Association, and I judge as one who 
isa reader of British, German, French and 
Australian bee-papers. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


As to exhibits of any kind at the National 
convention here in Chicago, Dec. 5, 6 and 7, 
we would advise writing to the secretary, W. 
Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


As to Mr. C. P. Dadant being elected presi- 
dentof the National Association next montb, 
we supposed that was practically settlec. Of 
course it will require the formality of a ballot 
to place him in that position. He is perhaps 
the best known bee-keeper in the world, aside 
from Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, possibly. We 
have no doubt that the membership of the 
National will elect Mr. Dadant almost unani- 
mously as president for the year 1906. 





Comb Honey Guarantee Circulars. 
— These were gotten up by The Honey-Pro- 


_ ducers’ League; to be put into shipping-cases 


before nailing them up for market. They are 
mailed for only 10 cents for 50—practically 
cost price. Every bee-keeper who has any 
honey to sell by the case should use these 
circulars. They will help to inspire conti- 
dence in the genuineness of comb honey. 
Send all orders to this office. 
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HONEY PUBLICITY 


The Great Possible Value of The Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ League—Suggestions as to 
How This May Be Accomplished— 

A Similar Case 


BY STEPHEN N. 





GREEN 
S astudentof advertising, the problems that The Honey- 
Producers’ League have undertaken are to me very in- 
teresting. The first reading of the constitution, from an 
advertisers’ standpoint, suggested some improvements, par- 
ticularly in regard to a trade-mark. Unless the Executive 
oard has power to provide fora trade-mark, the League is 
making a serious mistake the first year of its life; but I will 
speak of this matter later. Being only indirectly interested 
in the League, after first glancing over the prospectus the 
matter slipped my mind until reading an article on a similar 


project. The case of the honey-producer and the prune- 
grower was such a striking parallel that I became again 
interested, and have put some study on the subject. The 


article to which I refer is ‘‘Prune Publicity,’”’ by Homer C. 
Kratz, of California, in the August number of Ad Sense. I 
am quoting the article practically complete. The italics are 
mine to emphasize the points that I wish especially to enlarge 
upon. 


The San Joaquin Valley, and Fresno County in particular, pro- 
duces nearly all the raisins used in the United States, and it is also a 
prolific producer of that much-abused article, ‘* prunes.”’ 

Indirectly, the attempt of the funny man to have his joke at the er- 
pense of the prune has cust the growers of California and Oregon much 
money. 

The joke about being ‘‘full of prunes’’ has been no joke to the 
growers. It has hurt the sale of their product, and will eventually 
cause them to spend many more dollars to remove the impression that 
the prune is a joke. 

We will agree that the pruneis one of the most healthful and 
delightful fruits grown. There is hardly another more beneficial to 
the user. There is not another fruit with its keeping qualities and 
its cheapness to the consumer; yet with all these advantages the 
prune-grower does not make money. He never will until he begins 
using persistent, logical, and convincing advertising. He will have to 
spend many dollars that may apparently bring noreturn, yet all the 
time good is being done in educating the people up to the necessity of 
using prunes. 

There are many examples of the class of publicity before the 
prune-growers. The breakfast-food people have demonstrated 
and conclusively that advertising will sell any thing. 

I venture the assertion that I can take alfalfa—one of the staple 
crops of Fresno County, in California—burn it, bake it, grind it up 
intoa breakfast food, advertise it by telling of its health-building 
properties, and sell it by the thousands of tons. A nice little story 
about its recently discovered nutritious qualities—its nerve-building, 
brain-restoring possibilities—and its wholesomeness will send the 
food-crank to the grocer for ‘‘ Alferina ’’ breakfast food just as quickly 
as he goes for H. O. buckwheat, or grape nuts that are not made from 
grapes. 

The first step in prune publicity is co-operation. No individual 
grower can succeed in making the public use more prunes. There 
inust be an association of growers. There must be a fund for the 
dissemination of prune knowledge. There must be intelligent direc- 
tion of the distribution of these funds. The story of the prunes must 
be told in an interesting way—the pictures should show the orchards 
in all their beauty—the advertising should create a desire to eat 
prunes, and, after being eaten, should make the eater feel that his 
system is being built up. 

Glittering generalities won’t sell prunes—the talk must be clear, 
concise, logical, brief, pithy. Let the medical man tell his story. 
First, get the health facts from him, build on thatstructure, and you 
will build as the patent medicine and the breakfast food man does; 
you will see the dollars come rolling in faster than tbey go out 

We will all agree that any food product, to be properly advertised, 
must be known by a distinctive name, brand, or trade-mark. Whether 
the prune is grown in Oregon or California, there must bea distinctive 
title that the buyer will recognize and want. 

The advertising must appeal to women, as they do the buying; and 
if they get interested, many a man will get prunes who never tasted 
them before. 

Prunes go upon the market in an unappetizing condition. They 
look hard, and, to the uninitiated, moldy. The man or woman who 
does not know how delicious they are will besure to pass them by. 
Now, in addition to educating the public in the use of prunes, let us 


ele arly 








go a step further and give the public a package it will appreciate. 
Why not puta brand of prunes onthe market all ready for use— 
already cooked—put up in glass jars, so that the clear juice and the 
rich syrup may be seen. The tempting fruit will make iiself wanted at 
sight, and will bring a high price. If the housewife could get her 
prunes ‘sed cooked, only needed warming, how much more would 
she use 

We have before us the examples of the meat trusts in putting 
prepared food on the market. Ham, corned beef, chickens, turkeys, 
horse-meat (and Oregon puts up some of the latter), all go to the 
consumer ready to use, and the result is seen in the millions of dollars 
sold annually. I think canned dog might be put on the market under 
another name, and, with persistent advertising, pass for a health food. 

Prune-growers should profit by the experience of those who have 
grown rich giving the public the things they will buy. stablish your 
brands and your trade-marks; ship none but good fruit; put up 
prunes in an appetizing way, and tell the people your story every day. 
Tell it to the women; the hand that rocks the cradle can fill the 
prune-grower’s pocket if it chooses. Woo woman into using prunes, 
through the press; make her understand the value of prunes, and, as 
Ihave written before, many a man will be “ full of prunes” before 
he knows it. 


AN ATTEMPT OF THE FUNNY MAN TO HAVE His JOKE. 

The bee-keeper may gatherone grain of comfort that he 
alone has not been the only target for the arrows of the 
‘*funny”’? man. That little joke of Mr. Wiley’s, that he did 
not label, is not the only one that has made the innocent suf- 
fer. Now, right here is where the League is doing a work 
that alone justifies its being. When one comb-honey lie 
appears it should get a retraction, and publish 10 good articles 
to make up for the one bad one. Not only use the pound of 
cure, but remember the ounce of prevention. That state- 
ment to go into shipping-cases should be well taken care of 
by every manufacturer or producer. This kind of *‘ free” 
publicity costs but little, and is very effective. Use it to the 
limit. Get the newspapers everywhere to publish interesting, 
truthful stories about bees and honey, and you get the people 
to talking—just the best kind of advertising. 


WIL! 


Yes, if you can sel] sawdust for breakfast food #hy can't 
you sell honey by the mere force of advertising ? Honey pre- 
sents, magnificent opportunities for good advertising. Why, 
the great advertisers themselves use honey as a standard for 
comparison. Does not ** Nabisco” remind you of honey? and, 
too, the National Biscuit people recommend its use with their 
Uneeda Biscuit. The Rubifoam people tell you their denti- 
frice is ‘‘as sweet as honey ;’’ and how the Karo-syrup people 


ADVERTISING SELL ANYTHING. 


did disgrace the fair name of honey to elevate their glucose 
mixture! for who will forget ‘‘ better than honey for less 
money?” By the way, what has become of *‘ Karo?” Let 


me say right here that even advertising can not fool all the 
people all the time; but I will take up the matter of merit as 
the foundation of advertising success later. 


ADVERTISE HONEY—NOTHING EASIER. 


What news the chemist can tell you! and the doctor! 
and don’t the children cry forit? Is there anything more 
delightful to the taste than good honey ? How many products 


come in such a variety of forms, and can be put to so many 
uses ? 
Tue First STEP IN PRUNE PUBLICITY IS CO-OPERATION, 


Naturally the first step in honey publicity must be co- 
operation. The Honey-Producers’ League is the way; but 
the bee-keepers must furnish the means. Join the League 
Don’t put it off. Don’t wait for the other fellow to do it, and 
you expect to get the benefit. Make this a personal matter. 
If you don't get into line the League can not be the greatest 
possible power. If bee keepers don’t co-operate, the honey- 
market will not pick itself uy If you don't co-operate you 

low prices, your product will be slandered, 


will always get 
your interests wil] be trampedon. Get together—co-operate 
NAME, 


Must BE KNown By A DISTINCTIVE 


TRADE-MARK, 


BRAND, OR 


Right here is the only fault I have to find with the League. 
I read the constitution once, thenagain. What! no provision 
for a trade-mark ? Have the founders forgotten a fundamental! 
principle in advertising? Well, they will some day see their 
mistake, and it is easy to remedy, as the powers of the Execu- 
tive Board are broad. Am I notright about this? For in 
stance, can you name an article successfully advertised 
that has not a distinctive name, brand, or trade-mark, or uses 
an apt catch-phrase? Aside from the absoluce necessity of 
an article having a trade-mark, there is another side to the 
matter. When the League overlooked a trade-mark, it also 
human nature, and bee-keepers are 
expects direct returus from his 


overlooked a quality in 
Nearly every 


human. one 
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money. Not many of us can afford to invest our hard-earned 
coin in philanthropic enterprises ; we must get some in return. 
\s the League now stands, it offers its members little direct 
returns. Now, a trade-mark on a member’s product would 
raise the market value of it, provided, of course, the trade- 
mark be properly advertised. Wher’ a bee-keeper sees that 
he gets two dollars for the one he invests, the League will 
not have to work for subscribers. Oh, no! they will simply 
rush for admittance. Advertising a trade-mark will produce 
direct returns for the League’s members, without a trade- 
mark (understand by this some distinct brand of some kind), 
your advertising is sure to reach an end, for such advertising 
feeds itself little, sohas no means of growth. If the League 
does not give its members some benefits over and above what 
the outside gets, they will be very slow to subscribe, and ex- 
tremely hard to get. 
APPEAL TO THE WOMEN. 


I do not know what plans the League has for advertising 
its product; but it surely can not fail to see the need of plac- 
ing the bulk of its advertising before the women. It’s the 
women that set the table, and it’s the women that buy, so its 
the women that the League musf reach. Woo the women! 
Tell her your story, Mr. Honeyman, and you will not complain 
of slow markets. 


WANTED AT SIGHT, AND Witt Bring High PrRicEsS—QUALITY 
AND ATTRACTIVENESS THE TWIN SISTERS OF SUCCESS. 


Honey Aas the quality. But don’t let honey without 
quality get on the market if you can help it. Don’t make the 
fatal error of letting the League’s trade-mark cover a poor 
product. Make sure of this matterin some way. What is 
more disgusting than unripe extracted honey ? It will spoil 
ten sales where one ismade. Makeit a very serious offense in 
the League to market such honey. Show the outsider where 
he is penny wise and pound foolish in doing this. Give good 
weight. If the section doesn’t weigh a pound, do not allow 
this impression to be carried. Whena section doesn’t weigh 
the full pound, honestly say so, and charge less for it. 

Honey zs attractive, and attractiveness is a great selling 
force. Market the best grades only, and see to it that, grad- 
ing is done right. Don’t, don’¢ allow your trade-mark to mar- 
ket an inferior article. Strictly grade your comb honey ; and 
bottle and neatly label the extracted; carefully sack the can- 
died. Expect and ask a good price for your product, and you 
will getit, and have no trouble in doing so. 


ESTABLISH YOUR BRANDS AND YouR TRADE-MARKS. 


To sum up, spend your moneyin judicious advertising in 
magazines, newspapers, ete. Get all the free advertising 
possible, you using your influence at home and abroad. Talk 
honey yourself, and be enthusiastic over it. Get a trade- 
mark, and make it stand for something. Then The Honey- 
Producers’ League will be on the road to success, and bea 
powerful factor in the honey markets. 

The problem is a complex one, and IT have not by any 
means touched all the points. It will not be completed in a 
day. Mistakes will be made. But don’t make the greatest 
mistake—not doing amy thing. There is abundant material 
in beedom—brains and product—to make the League a great 
success. Don’t wrangle among yourselves. Forget your 
‘tittle differences in the great cause. Make your motto, ‘ Co- 
operate and advertise.” You may then rightly expect a 
bright future for honey.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


te 
Wintering Bees on Solid Sealed Combs of 
Honey 


BY J. Le BYER 


HILE it is always with a degree of pleasure and profit 
that we peruse anything from the pen of so practical 
an apiarist as Mr. C, P. Dadant, nevertheless I feel to 
take issue with part of his article on page 679, entitled, 
‘Work in the Apiary for October.’ I refer to the oft-quoted 
statement which Mr. Dadant sanctions; in effect, that ‘ <¢ 
colony will not winter well on combs that are entirely filled.” 
Ky way of preface, let me say that while such teaching 
may be orthodox, it is entirely erroneous as far as wintering 
bees outdoors in our cold Ontario winters is concerned. As is 
well known by most Ontario apiarists, so successful an out- 
door winterer as Wm. McEvoy, is an enthusiastic exponent of 
the system of wintering on entirely sealed combs of honey ; 
and, I may add, what experience I have had in the matter was 
prompted by Mr. McEvoy’s teaching. 





My Cashel apiary is in a splendid clover location, but with 
absolutely nothing after the clover quits yielding. With large 
10-frame Quinby hives and Carniolan bees, for three or four 
falls I was confronted with the problem of fitting up colonies 
in big, empty brood-chambers for winter, after the supers were 
removed. During those years no combs of clover honey had 
been saved, and so to save the bees from starvation, of course 
IT had todo the next best thing—feed sugar syrup. To feed 
30 or 40 pounds direct into those big brood-chambers gave 
anything but best results, as it was too much scattered 
through the hive, and a large proportion was always left un- 
sealed. 

Now for the ‘‘ better system’’ and its results: Half of 
the combs (the lightest ones) were removed from each colony 
needing feed, and a common division-board placed next to the 
last comb; a Miller feeder was placed on the hives, and suffi- 
cient stores fed so that each of the 5 combs was sealed to the 
bottom. Often large clusters of bees would be outside of the 
division-board until quite cold weather, but when real severe 
weather came on, somehow they always seemed to get ‘* inside.”’ 


Every colony so treated always wintered in grand condi- 
tion, which could not be said of colonies left with the full 
number of combs, even when they had sufficient honey. Out- 
door winter losses in cold climates are generally brought 
about by one or two causes: Either the honey near the clus- 
ter is all consumed during a protracted cold snap, and the 
bees starve, or else a strong colony starts a brood-nest early 
in the winter during a warm spell, and the vitality of the 
bees is so worn out that they are unable to stand the latter 
part of the winter, and die of dysentery, or, perchance, later 
on falla prey to that mysterious ‘‘spring dwindling ’’—the 
nom-de-plume of ‘*‘ bad wintering.” 

On solid sealed combs the bees care nought for cold snaps. 
They don’t have to move to the honey. They are ‘‘there”’ 
all the time; as friend Mr. McEvoy says, they just have to 
‘*lean over and help themselves.’’ No brood-nest is started 
early in the winter, from the simple fact that there is prac- 
tically no empty comb at that time for the queen to deposit 
eggsin. The vitality of the bees is thus saved, and the bees 
are healthy and strong to rush things in the spring when the 
brood will be of use. 

While I would not advise any one having hives heavy in 
stores to go to the trouble and expense of putting on entirely 
sealed stores, yet I would unhesitatingly urge all who may 
have light colonies to give the system a fair trial. While I 
haven’t money to burn, yet I would have no fear in offering 
compensation for cases of poor wintering following such 
treatment, provided usual protection was given to the bees. 
It is needless to say that no matter how successful it may be, 
the system will never be popular, because of one factor—labor. 


In conversation with Mr. J. B. Hall, I was told that from 
his experience there was no question but that bees wintered 
in splendid condition on solid sealed stores, but because of 
the extra work in spring and fall he did not follow the plan 
extensively. 

Perhaps it is just as well that the system is not more in 
vogue, as it would mean winter losses practically #z/, and a 
consequent overstocking all over the country. This may seem 
like extravagant language, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that in our climate, where the temperature often drops to 20 
degrees below zero (I would have no fear if it was 30), and the 
bees are frequently confined for 5 months without a flight, 
that colonies in normal condition, z. e., with good queens and 
plenty of bees, will winter 99 cases out of 100. 

As to cellar-wintering, I have had no experience, but at 
least one successful cellar-winterer—Mr. H. G. Sibbald-—has 
told me that ‘‘ solid sealed stores are just as successful and 
necessary for cellar-wintering as for outdoors.” 

With all due respect, I would ask if Mr. Dadant, and 
others who advance the theory of poor wintering on ‘‘solid”’ 
combs of honey, have ever really tried the plai. 


If they have, and report from experience, it might be well 
to compare notes and see why such vastly different results are 
obtained by different apiarists. If the teaching has nothing 
to substantiate it, by all means let it be relegated to the waste- 
basket (already pretty well filled), where many other exploded 
theories have been consigned in times past. 


In looking over what I have hastily written, I was led to 
think that I might have given the impression that it was nec- 
essary to feed sugar syrup. For reasons not necessary to 
enumerate here, I would say that we feed practically no sugar 
now, but, when colonies are light, solid sealed combs of honey 
are given to make up the deficiency, 

York Co., Ont., Canada, Oct. 11. 
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Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held at Chicago, Ill., 
Nov. 30 and Dec, 1, 1904 





(Continued from page 730. 
DETECTING FOUL BROOD 


Mr. Wilcox—Have you traced the source of foul brood 
to bee-trees or wild bees in the woods? 

Mr. France—That was brought out very strongly th 
second year I was out. One man said, “There is m 
treating my bees because the woods are full of bee-trees, and 
you will never get rid of it.” I used to hunt bee-trees 
So after I had treated all the bees in the vicinity, and be 
fore I got through, I found two bee-trees One of then 
was where a swarm had gone from an infected hive; it was 
away over yonder on a bluff. This man said that that tree 
must be diseased. I said, “On what basis can you argu 
that that is diseased?” He said, “Why, the bees went from 
here over there; they carried the honey with them, and |] 
am dead sure it is diseased.” I said, “Wait a moment 
What did we do to this hive?” “We took away the combs; 
we gave them foundation:” “Have they got any over there?” 
He said, “No.” I said, “After they had drawn out the 
foundation we took that away and made them go again and 
they had nothing; they had to consume all the honey they 
took with them to produce the first combs, to start to stor 
the honey they gathered from the field, and I will venture tl 
assertion they are not diseased.” 

We went over and cut the tree down, felling it very car 
fully, and there was no disease. We cut some other trees 
and I found trees where the bees had died from lack of 
protection; and I also found this, that within a year’s time 
after a colony of bees had died the squirrels and the be 
moth will eradicate everything in the interior of that tre 
there is no danger left. If the bee-keepers will attend t 
their end of the work they need not worry over the be 
tree problem. There is just one way a bee-tree might be 
infected. Ifa colony has combs drawn and has wintered over 


» Usé 


or towards the latter portion of the season they have som 
body who is careless, thereby having foul brood, that be« 
tree bees could go and rob from an infected bee-hive and 
transmit it to that tree; but we all know it is a matter of 


short duration; that colony of bees would not last long; 
squirrels and moths would soon eradicate what is in the 
tree. If we do our part we will get rid of foul brood 

Pres. York—What kind of a foul brood law do we need 
in this State? 

Mr. France—Coming out of another State I hardly like 
to recommend, but my opinion is this: Keep the appropria 
tion you have; put in effect your inspector with authority, 
and you will accomplish a great deal of good 

Pres. York—You mean as to a compulsory clause: 

Mr. France—Yes. Now this comb I have here is ar 
illustration. As I understand this apiary is in your Stat 
your inspector wants to investigate that apiary and has been 
objected to. Look at the situation. We will take as an 
illustration a row of these seats, each one representing dif 
ferent apiaries. The inspector comes to this party and wants 
to look at the hives. “Yes, I am glad to have you come in 
The next says, “My bees are all right.”” The inspector says, 
“T don’t like to look at these, but while I am here I will 
look at them.” The answer he receives is, “You get off tl 
premises.” He has got to go. You see the weak point in 
the law. What would we do with contagious diseases amongst 


ourselves if our law did not admit of our health ward 
coming in and saying “this is small-pox,” or any other cot 
tagious disease, “and they must be quarantined.” You say, “No, 
we have no small-pox; let everybody come in and out.” It 
is just as necessary for your inspector to be clothed with 
that authority if you would get the desired effect 

Mr. Kimmey—You have considered the possibility and 
propriety of having a National foul brood law? 

Mr. France—Yes, but we have first got to demonstrat: 





through the States before we get that. It may come to that 
in time. 

Mr. Pease—What proportion of the States have foul 
brood laws? 

Mr France | think abe ut nine 

Mr. Abbott Let me uggest t 
national law 

Mr. Colburn—We have a pure-food law 

Mr. Abbott—That is interstate commerce 

Mr Wheeler What IS your plan m regard to appointing 
in inspector How is it proposed I suppose the law will 
have to be plain 

Mr. France [ think that those who are interested 1n 
the line of work should select one whom they think com 
petent. I don’t believe it good plan to allow this to be 
a political appointment Let that man be selected by the 
State or local association They know better who they want 
than any other person, and let their recommendation be of 
the one who serves them best. They cut out that portion 
of our Wisconsin Law | fought it to the bitter end. It was 
first, “Upon recommedation of the Bee-Keepers’ Association 


lat you cannot have 


the Government shall appoint.” The political men saw fit 
to modify our law, and now it says, “The Governor may ap 
point.” 

Pres. York—If he does not care to appoint anybody 


you have no inspector? 
Mr. France—No, sir, and the State Association is not 
asked, although it is still recognized. They have asked the 


State Association. There is another thing they do in Wis 
consin. The State Board of Agriculture asked the bec 
keepers whom they want to b udges at the State fair 


They consider that the State Bee-Keepers’ Association ought 
to know who is competent for that; and the one they recom 
mend has always been appointed. Now in regard to this 
sample of foul brood, I have here, I will confess this much 


In this room, with the light vou have to look into, I would 
guarantee it would be almost a failure to see the variou 
stages of foul brood, from the fact that you would get 
shadows that you wouldn't get in day-light, but I have illus 
trated to you how vou should look to see it 

Pres. York—I should think now that we ought to b 
able to know foul brood or almost smell foul brood or some 
thing, by this time, as we have been talking about it all fore 
noon. I was glad to have it discussed, but I was afraid 
some that were not particularly interested would get tired 
of it 

Mr. Meredith—Mvy rea coming here was based 


most entirely upon what I could learn about foul brood 
knowing that the diseas« Batavia, and I think in 


an aniary that was inspected by one of the inspectors. If 
I am going to keep bees I want to be in condition to know 
when my bees are free from disease, or take such measur 
to see that they aré 

Mr. Moore [ want t 1) f a thing that has not 
been mentioned here bv anybody In regard to fumigating 
to cure foul brood, I have taken the same stand as Mr 
France and our best authorities, but I thought -it was not 
well to recommend fumigating on the ground that we didn't 
know whether it w: uccessft n all cases; and, second 
it is dangerous to put a knife into the hand of a beginner 
It is dangerous to nut a remedy we are not sure of in the 
hands of the average, inexperienced bee-keeper. I had quit 
a long talk with Dr. Eaton, who, I thought, would be here 
to-day. He is the chemist of the Illinois Food Commissior 


and we talked about this very matter of formalin fumiga 
tion. I said to Dr. Eaton, “Here you have a cup of honey 
Down in the bottom of that i spore of foul brood covered 
with honey an inch or two deep. If you fumigate that thing 
for a month or two with for n what will happen? He 
says, “After a while the forn will unite with the honey 
It has an affinity for water, and honey is a solution of water 


and something else; and you will have a compound of for 
malin honey, and so on.” I said, “What will be the effect 
on this spore in the bottom of the honey?” He said, “It 
will absolutely destroy it [ d, “What do you think it 
we take our combs of foul brood and shave off the covering 
of the cells with a sharp knit oO as to expose the honey 
pollen and germs of foul brood, 1f you put it in a boiler 
of water and jounce it up and down, then put it in the ex 


tractor and whirl it like everything so as to throw 


everything that is dissolved by the water, and then fun 
gate a long time, what will be the result?” His opinion wa 
that because formalin combined with the water it would 
absolutely destroy everything in the comb that 

fectious , Now there is a point for these iL ople that 
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facilities like Mr. France and Mr. Smith, perhaps, to ex- 
periment upon. It seems to be a new way of experimenting 
with formalin gas. 

Mr. Dadant—You can’t get water to the bottom of the 
cells by dipning it in water. P 

Mr. Wheeler—I think that is proven every time you 
fumigate a hive. From that gas that is generated there is a 
steam, and there is nothing more penetrating than steam. 
The combs, after they come out of the fumigation, will be 
wet with steam. Surely the very bottom of the cells will 
be saturated by steam from the formaldehyde gas. 

Mr. France—Anywhere over the States, since I have been 
in this National position, the members have taken it as a 
matter of fact that when they get into any trouble or 
grievance no matter what it is, “fire” it into the General 





Manager: and among other things they “fire” in samples 
of foul brood from all over the States. I analyze them as 
well as I possibly can, and give a report. But I want to 
make this one statement: Whenever you are sending samples 
of suspected material by mail, put it in something so that 
it will stand the racket in the mail. So many of the packages 
come all smashed up. I had one come the other day with a 
piece of newspaper around it and a two-cent stamp on it, and 
the whole thing was about as thick as a piece of cardboard 
when it reached me. 
Dr. Miller—-Put it in what? 


Mr. France—The best of all is a tin box next a wooden 


box. And, by the wav. the United States mail people may 
get after you if you don't. 


(Continued next week.) 














Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 








Conducted by Emma M. WItson, Marengo, IIl. 








Bee-Keeping in Australia 


I just came upon the following in our daily 
paper: 

‘*In many parts of the Australian continent 
bee-farming has become a profitable and popu- 
lar occupation. There are at present over 
25,000 colonies in Australia, producing from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds of honey an- 
nually.’’ 

Can you or any of the reabers of our val- 
uable American Bee Journal, give any more 
light on the subject of bee-keeping in Austra- 
lia? If so, I should be very grateful to have 
some one write an article on the subject. 

ELsig A. CUTTER. 


Kent Co., Mich., Oct. 7. 


The writer has never been in Australia, but 
some reading of the two bee-papers published 
there (and incidentally a visit from the editor 
of one of them), warrants the statement that 
bee-keeping in Australia is in many respects 
the sameas in this country—hives, manage- 
ment, etc., being more likethose in use here 
than those in use in the mothercountry, Eng- 
land. Great yields have been recorded, but 
perbaps no greater than in some parts of this 
country, and prices rule so low that the busi- 
ness is not so very profitable. A large part of 
the honey is secured from eucalyptus-trees, 
which Australians rate the finest in the world. 
Unfortunately, people outside of Australia do 
not all agree inthis view, and repeated efforts 
to obtain a favorable reception for it on the 
London market have not been successful. It 
certainly has a peculiar flavor, unlike any 
other honey, but that peculiarity does not 
seem to commend it greatly outside of Aus- 
tralia. 

Judging from what is said in the Australian 
bee-papers, and from the one specimen seen 
here, the bee-keepers of that far-away land 
are a bright lot of people, concerning whom 
it is a pleasure to be informed. 


-_—-— + + 


Buying Bees in Fall or Spring— 
Shipping Bees 








DEAR Miss WILSON:—Will you kindly give 
me your advice on the following points: 

Two sisters, friends of mine, have bought a 
little farm. They will not occupy it until 
spring. (It’s in New Jersey). They want to 
keep bees. Is it best for them to purchase 
this fall orin the spring? -Also, is it safe to 
ship bees, and is it not quite expensive—the 
express charges? NEW YORK. 


Firstly, it is not advisable for beginners to 
buy in the fall. Better buy in the spring and 
avoid the risks of wintering. If one or two 
colonies should be bought asa starter in the 
fall, and if one or two out of those one or two 
should die in the winter, it would be a pretty 
large-sized wet-blanket on the whole business. 


1 
| 





If bought in the spring, the likelihood is that 
there would bea larger number by fall, and 
if one or two should fail to winter, the loss 
would not be so heavy. Besides, the experi- 
ence with bees through thesummer, although 
not directly bearing on wintering, gives one a 
knowledge that makes the chances for suc- 
cessful wintering greater. If the bees are 
bought in the fall, the chief experience of the 
winter will be that of worrying as to whether 
they will eome through alive. Just as well 
to omit that part of the program and start in 
fresh in the spring. 

Secondly, bees can be shipped with safety 
if properly prepared. Buton most railroads 
they can be shipped by freight only in car 
lots, leaving the express as the only way to 
ship small numbers,and express charges on 
full colonies of bees are something fearful, 
especially if the distance be great. 





That last question being answered as it is, 
another question is likely to arise, and there 
is no law against answering more than is 
asked. If high express charges bar out the 
shipping of full colonies, how shall the start 
be made? One way is to get a 3-frame nucleus 
instead of a full colony. Express charges 
will be very much less, and such a nucleus 
will rapidly build up into a full colony. 


A still better plan is to buy a colony of best 
blood from some one close at hand. Very 
likely that can’t be done. Well, then, buy 
from some one close at hand a colony that 
isn’t of best blood. You see there isn’t the 
same objection to ‘‘starting wrong’’ with 
bees that there is with any other kind of 
stock. 

If you start with Rouen ducks, you can’t 
change your fiock to Pekins; you’ve just got 
to begin over again with Pekin ducks, and 
the same way with other stock. But it is 
different with bees. Geta colony of bees of 
any kind; buy for a dollar a queen of Italian 
stock, and in 6 weeks of the working season 
your whole colony will be Italian bees. The 
chances are that that will be the best way for 
you to start. 


While waiting for spring to come, it will be 


a good thing to get a bee-book and study up 
in advance. 





L Nir. Hasty’s Ajterthoughts 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio 


A MusicaL FacE—BEE-MUsICc. 


Peopie mostly try to ‘‘ keep their face.’’ 
Journals mostly try for a change of face. As 
a new variety of face, No. 37 opens with some 
bee-music for bee-sisters and apicultural 
going-to-be’s. Comrade Secor is well up te- 
ward his best in this, the second verse being 
especially a gem. Nice music, did you ever 
think of it, is divided into two classes, the 
good class and the better class. The good 
class sounds nicely when properly played and 
sung at the instrument. The better class is 
quite able to get away from the instrument, 
and we hear people singing snatches of it 
almost unconsciously. This effortof Editor 
York’s I have tried to locate in the higher 
class, but lL rather think the other one is its 
real place. By the way, if the bees get in the 
linden tops superlatively, 5 pounds ina buncb, 
and Prof. Bigelow gets afterthem with his 
revival of the old ‘* bee-music,’’ it will be 
quite unavailing tosing ‘* bye baby ”’ in oppo- 
sition to it. 


EXCESSIVE SWARMING AND NURSE-BEEs. 


It has become tolerably plain that excessive 
swarming bears some sort of relation to ex- 
cess of nurse-bees over and above the young 
brood which they desire to feed. The idea 
advanced by Adrian Getaz, page 645, may 
prove a very valuable one indeed. If we can 
make the nurse-bees go to the fields to work, 
for want of anything else to do, they will not 
again become supernumeraries, stirring up 





discontent and swarming. I fear, however, 
that sometimes some bees (especially when 
the fluw is poor) will sulk much more than 4 
days, and resume queen-rearing the minute it 
is made possible for them. Butif we can not 
have a remedy that works all the time,a 
remedy that works partof the time may be 
worth considerable. And that’s a wise idea 
(not altogether a new one) that colonies that 
refrain from swarming of their own accord 
store better than those successfully prevented 
from swarming. A wee bit tantalizing this 
fact is. 


SWARMING OUT AND VIRGIN QUEENS. 


The solution given by Mr. Muth-Rasmus- 
sen also seems to be an excellentone. Bees 
do not swarm out witha virgin on her mating 
trip except when they have no young brood 
to fix their minds on. Page 645. 


YOUNG OR OLD BEES AS (QQUEEN’S ESCORT 
IN THE MAILS. 


It surprised me to hear C. P. Dadant give 
decided preference to old bees fresh from 
the fields as companions for a queen ona 
journey. I had seen quite young bees recom- 
mended, and supposed that all shippers pre- 
ferred them. Wiiling to believe he is right. I 
wonder if the why of the matteris known. 
I'll guess that young bees feed the queen 
semi-digested food to some extent, and that 
old bees do not. Presumably while she is on 


a journey she is better off not to have any- 
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thing stimulative to egg-production. Perhaps 


also digestive efforts in the queen’s behalf , 


exhausts the bees so that they die sooner than 
old ones would; and when they are gone the 
queen soon dies also. Page 647. 


Putting WEAK COLONIES OvER STRONG 
ONEs. 


W.T. Cary seems to add a new wrinkle to 
the new plan of putting weak colonies over 
strong ones without entire uniting. Gives 
the upper colony a separate entrance so they 
do not have to go below unless they want to. 
Worked tolerably well in one case. The ap- 
pearance was that a few old bees from below 
came up and got killed; lots of young ones 
came up and were adopted; and the upper 
bees generally refrained from going below. 
We seem to be getting a great variety of per- 
formances on the part of the bees. Page 647. 


Prices oF BEeEe-Suppuigs. 


High prices of supplies to keep Tom, Dick 
and Harry out of apiculture,eh? Might not 
T. D. H. and Co. revert to box-hives and mar- 
ket chunk honey, instead of ‘clearing the 
coop?’ But when J. E. Johnson advises 
amateur hive-makers not to cut their pieces 
‘* pretty near square,’’ but exactly square, he 
is getting in good didactic work. Nice store- 
boxes of pine to be had almost gratis—I fear 
their day is declining, if it has not already 
passed, Try literature, Mr. J. Your phrase, 
** All raise at once, just like the curtain of a 
stage,’’ shows budding talent in that direc- 
tion. Page 648. 





Wax-Wonxms, Wasps, SPIDERS AND ComBs. 


According to page 651 (which agrees ina 
measure with my experience also), there was 
trouble with worms in section-honey years 
ago, but not enough now to call for any 
remedial measures. Why? Don’t believe it’s 
wholly, or even mainly, owing to Italian 
bees. I suspect some other and deeper rea- 
son. Why was the supposedly endless pest 
of flies much milder than usual this year? 
Bad enough yet—but one would like to know 
why the mitigation. Same thing even more 
pronounced appears with another race of in- 
sects—the wasps. I do not remember a year 
before when available roof-crannies were not 
greatly populated — mud-wasps and paper- 
wasps in great abundance, several species of 
each. This year they are actually scarce. 
Don’t know asI am exactly rejoicing about 
this last. I think wasps on the whole do us 
more good than harm, devouring the wax- 
larve which come where they can get at 
them. Combs widely spaced in clean, empty 
hives often get through the hot weather all 
right. I would like to know whether we 
should apportion the greater credit of this to 
the wasps or to the spiders. It isn’t nice to 
be thanking the wrong people even among 
our smail neighbors. Mice will sometimes 
devour and clean out larve when they have 
gotten so fortified with webs that no insects 
could do much with them. If mice makea 
regular business of going over all well-spaced 
combs they have access to, possibly more 
credit belongs to them than to either spiders 
or wasps. Wish I knew more about it. 





Doctor Willer’s Question Box | 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(= Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Good Locations for Bee-Keeping— 
Shipping a Carload of Bees 


The summer is past, and the harvest is 
ended, and I have a large crop of blasted 
hopes, but I don’t think they will bring mein 
much cash. It just rained the bees out in 
this partofthe country. It was socold and 
wet during clover bloom that the bees could 
not do much, and not a poundof white honey 
was harvested, but the bees built up strong, 
and we looked for a good crop of yellow 
honey, but just as the fall flowers began to 
bloom it commenced to rain, and kept at it 
every few days until about 2 weeks ago, and 
my crop is8 pounds of finished honey and 30 
or 40 pounds of unfinished, from 74 colonies; 
and | will have to feed 100 pounds of sugar 
for winter stores. 

Well, such is the life of a bee-keeper in 
Missouri. I am thinking now of making a 
change, and I want to ask some questions: 

1. Is Jasper Co., Nebr ,a good place for 
bees! Iam told there is lotsof alfalfa there. 
If not, what part of Nebraska is the best for 
bee-keeping ? 

2. Can bees be wintered there on 
mer stands in single-walled hives? 

3. How many colonies can be shipped in a 
car? Please give instructions as to how to 
prepare bees for shipping, and how to load 
them inacar. Can the hives be placed on 
top of each other in the car? 

1. How is Illinois for bee-keeping, say in 
Montgomery County? MISSOURI. 


the sum- 


ANSWERS.—1l. Minute information as to 
particular localities is hard to be obtained ex- 
cept by personal visitation or information 
from some one on the spot. I don’t know 
what are the best localities in Nebraska, and 
if I could name the very best locality in the 
State, it would be of no use to you if that 
locality is already fully occupied. If Jasper 
County bas much alfalfa, that points toward 
a good place for honey. 

2. Yes, if properly protected. 

3. Perhaps 500. The hives must of course 








| 


be fastened bee-tight, but with plenty of ven- 
tilation. The hives must be placed so the 
frames will run parallel with the track, so 
the bumping will strike the combs lengthwise 
and not sidewise. If there are no more than 
will stand on the bottom of the car—say 90 
to 100 hives—the only fastening needed will 
be strips nailed to the floor so the hives can 
not move in any direction, the strips being 1 
or 2 inches thick. If the hives are piled on 
top of one another, then they must be 
strongly fastened by braces ruoning from 
side to side, or else from top to bottom; per- 
haps both. 

4. I don’t know, but it probably averages 
fairly with the rest of the State. 


a as 


Fertilization of Queens 





Does a queen become fertilized after 15 
days? Does she stay in the hive, or what be 
comes of her?’ KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—A queen may be fertilized after 
she is 15 days old, but the chances for it are 
not the best. A queen that is not fertilized 
before that age generally disappears; I don't 
know for sure just what becomes of her. If, 
however, she remains in the hive, and is not 
fertilized, she will begin laying, her eggs pro 
ducing only drones. 


>- ——-_Pr 


Swarming Methods and Surplus 
Honey 


1. When we practice artificial swarming 1b 
the *‘shook swarm’’ method, why is it neces 
sary, if at all, to shake the queen on the old 
stand and into the new hive? Is it because a 
swarm would be likely to issue if she should 
be left with the mother colony on the new lo- 
cation (even though all queen-cells were re- 
moved) 

2. If there isa reason why the queen should 
be left on the old stand with the ‘* shook ”’ 





swarm, then why, in the Sibbald plan of arti- 
ficial swarming, is the queen left with the 
mother colony and placed on the new stand, 
reversing her location? 

3. If bees will build drone-comb when no 
queen is present, are they not likely to do so 
in the Sibbald plan of artificial swarming un- 
til the first young queen hatches (wnen 
frames with only foundation are put in the 
hive on the old stand) ? 

1. I began bee-culture last May with 8 col- 
onies of hybrids in 2-story 8-frame Langstroth 
hives, and not being able to stay at home to 
watch, I ‘‘ shook-swarmed”’ them. None of 
the bees of the mother colonies went into the 
supers (extracting-supers). The ‘‘ shook ”’ 
swarms hardly filled the super, so I got no 
surplus. My neighbor who lives a half mile 
from me, ina location no better than mine, 
and with colonies no stronger, and hardly as 
strong, got 210 pounds of surplus haney from 
3 colonies of the same kind of bees. He tiered 
up and got no swarms. Of course I, being a 
beginner, disturbed the bees quite a little in 
looking for queen cells, to determine when to 
shake, and was probably somewhat awkward 
and nervous in doing the shaking, which 
made them so cross that it was almost danger- 
ous to go near them forawhile. But why 
should I get so little honey compared with 
what my neighbor got from fewer colonies? 
1 might add that we had plenty of clover 
bloom, but it rained so much that old bee- 
keepers got only half acrop. In other words, 
J suppose, the honey harvest was cut short by 
the rains, and would not that work against 
me more than against one who did not let his 
bees swarm, or did not divide them? 


I have just bought and read with pleasure 
your elegant book, ‘** Forty Years Among the 
Bees.”’ WISCONSIN. 


ANsWERS.—1. If the queen were left with 
the mother colony on the new location, and 
all queen-cells removed, there would be no 
likelihood of any swarm. No more would 
there be if all cells were left, for feeling their 
destitute condition, and with no field-bees 
bringing in any stores, the workers would 
themselves destroy the cells. So that’s not 
the reason. The old colony would be the bet- 
ter for having the queen. But the swarm 
would suffer for want of it. A swarm with- 
out a queen—natural or artificial—would be 
in pretty bad shape. No brood would be 
reared, and the numbers would rapidly dimin 
ish, making the swarm in poor condition 
for storing; and the swarm isthe part de- 
pended upon for the harvest, not the mother 
colony 

2. In the Sibbald plan the shifting of the 
old colony from side to side is intended each 
time to throw all its field-bees into the swarm, 
thus keeping up its strength till a young 
queen is reared from the queen-cells that in 
the tirst place were left in the swarm. 

3. Queenless bees are little inclined to build 
comb of any kind. With 2 frames filled with 
comb they are not likely to build any at al), 
in the Sibbald plan, until the young queen 
emerges, and then they are ready to doa good 
business at comb-building, and all of it 
worker-comb. 

4, Put it down as a fixed fact that in aloca 
tion where the main harvest is rather early, 
and there is no heavy fall flow, any dividing 
of forces, either by natural swarming or 
otherwise, is sure tocutin on the crop. You 
can’t have your cake and eat ir, too, and if 
you take away from the strength of a colony 
to make another colony, that surely will take 
away part of your crop, and the earlier the 
closing of the harvest the worse it is to divide 
forces. 

——> 


Excluder Zinc and Queen-Rearing 
A Queen-Introducing Experience 


do you 
zine to 


1. In your plan of queen-rearing, 
use perforated or queen-excluding 
keep the queen in the upper story‘ 

2. On Saturday, Oct. 7, I introduced a 
queen The bees seemed to be all right all 
day. [ was called away and my children, It 
and 12 years of age, watched them. no Sun- 


day morning the bottom-board was covered 
with dead and crippled bees running out of 
the entrance and covering 


tbe ground all 
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around. There was indication of robbers and 
no tighting. What is your opinion of the 
cause ! OHIO. 


ANSWER.—1l. The queen is in the lower, not 
the upper story. (Jueen-cells or virgin queens, 
caged in some way for protection, may }e 
kept in the same story with the queen; but 
generally, forthe sake of convenience, they 
are kept in an upper story over an excluder. 

2. 1 don’t know. It may be that a small 
vagrant swarm entered, and its bees were 
killed by the colony. 


eo 7.2 + 


Feeding Bees for Winter 


1. I started with one colony last spring, 
and now bave 6. Iam feeding some of them, 
and getting them ready for winter? Should I 
put the frames that are filled best in the cen- 
ter of the hive, and the poorest on each side? 
I use 8-frame dovetail hives. 

2, How many pounds of syrup does it take 
to equal a pound of honey, if itis made of 
equal parts sugar and water. I suppose this 
is quite hard to estimate, but could you give 
me some idea? My bees may go through all 
right, but I think the hives are a little light 
to be safe. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I really don’t feel sure just 
what is the best arrangement. Following the 
example of the bees themselves, it would be to 
have the outside frames entirely filled, and 
the upper parts of the central frames well 
tilled. But you may not have exactly that 
kind of combs, and if you have combs that 
are entirely filled and others that are practi- 
eally empty, it might be best to put the 
empty combs all at one side. 

2. Take 5 pounds of sugar and 2 pounds of 
water, and you will have a syrup of about the 
consistency of honey. According to that, if 
you take 5 pounds of sugar and 5 pounds of 
water, and the bees evaporate it down to the 
consistency of honey, you will have about 7 
pounds of the evaporated syrup. Not quite 
so much as that, for there is some loss in the 
evaporating. But look here, my good friend, 
you’re not thinking of feeding equal parts of 
sugar and water, are you’? That would be all 
right for August, and even early in Septem- 
ber, but as late as this the proper proportion 
is 5 pints or pounds of sugar to 2 pints or 
pounds of water. And next year please get 
your feeding all finished before it is so late. 





Reports and 
Experiences 











Honey Almost a Failure 


The honey crop is almost a total failure. I 
have none to sell from 60 colonies. 
J. W. JOHNSON. 
Stephenson Co., IIl., Oct. 2. 





Long Season for Bees 


This has been a long season here for bees to 
gather nectar. My bees have worked a 
greater number of days since April 1 and up 
to the present time than ever before in my 
recollection in one season. 

W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich., Sept. 22. 





Records of Good Queens 


On page 620, E. J. Bryant, of Kane Co., IIl., 
gives this queen record: ‘I got the queen 
in 1904. Last spring the colony was very 
strong, and was divided June 15. A monster 
swarm issued on July 5,andon July 13 an- 
other swarm, making 4 swarms [should be 4 
colonies}, and the honey product is 200 
pounds from one queen, or, in other words, 
from 4 colonies ”’ 

Now I will give the record of another good 
queen: 

The first swarm I had this year issued June 





25. I gave the colony from which it issued a 
super for comb honey to prevent an after- 
swarm. This virgin queen would not hatch; 
left the hive and began to lay before July 4; 
on the 10th I bad to give 2 more supers, 
which were all filled by the 28th, and on Aug. 
151 had taken off 136 finished sections; on 
Sept. 25 they had completed 48 more, and had 
24 more about '; drawn out, making 184 fin- 
ished sections. ‘This is the individual record 
of a young queen. Who has onethat will 
beat it? I call her a good queen. 


The swarm that issued stored 72 sections. 
If I double them up, giving the record of the 
old queen, like Mr. Bryant did. it would read: 
2 colonies, and 256 sections of comb honey. 
But 1 can not see how itis right. {[ believe in 
individual records. 


I do not know whether the tongues of my 
bees are long, or whether their wings are 
strong, but Ido know they are hustlers, and 
there has been scarcely a day but what from 
1 to 2 quarts of bees have hung out in front; 
with 3 or 4 supers on to-day, fully 2 quarts of 
bees are hanging out, with a partly drawn 
super. But the harvest is over. 

T. R. G. WeLcH. 

Morgan Co., Utah, Sept. 27. 





Maple-Leaved Goosefoot 


Isenda plant found in a corn-field that 
grew quite large, and was loaded with bloom, 
and bees were working on it very freely. 1 
have never seen anything like it before. 

This has been a poor season, only about 
half acrop of honey. Still I would not do 
without the ‘‘old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. E. C. MEssING. 

Randolph Co.. W. Va., Sept. 27. 


{The plant is the maple-leaved goosefoot or 
pigweed—Chenopodium hybridum—and is 80 
named because the leaf resembles that of the 
maple. Itis not an exceptionally good bee- 
plant, but may yield some nectar.—C. L. 
WALTON. | 





Drawn Sections Changing Color 


On page 683 is a question asked by one who 
signs himself ‘Ohio,’ about his ‘‘ combs 
turning straw color if left on the hive over 
winter,’’ and Dr. Miller replies that he ‘* never 
knew such change of color,” ete. I never 
used ‘‘ bait-combs’’ until last spring, when 
having a lot of sections filled about one-quar- 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE DEPARTMENT 


Oo 
+4 Security Mutual Life Insurance Company + 


EACH Poricy HOLDER is entitled to a Bond issued by the 
National Total Abstinence League. 

YOU may hold a policy and BOND. 

General and special agents wanted. 


A. S. RENNIE, Mgr., 614 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 





. ji 
Mo 
Liat dad Hd i wil 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 









(TH1s CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle, It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown nere. 


‘the Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
tant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finisb of the handle as described 


above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


« Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; butif the ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry to one the name and ad- 


dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet wit 


a serious accident, and are so for- 


tunate as to have one ofthe “ Novelties,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 


give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a ladv toa gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 


this'beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or 


one sending us 1 @REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.9.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and tlre Bee Journal for one year, both for $2.00. 


GEORGE W,. YORK & CO. 


&@ Please allot” 2bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filtea. 


Chicago. Ill 





ive it as a Premium to the 
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BEE-BOooKs 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


- CHICAGO, ILL 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 pages, 
is pound in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
and design; it is printed on best book-paper, 
and illustrated with 112 beautiful original 
half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
self. It is unique in this regard. The first 
few pages are devoted to an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
happened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
years ago he wrote asmall book, called **A 
Year Among the Bees,’’ but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the former 
book is found in the new one, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
by one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
detail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
bees. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful asa guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly pracu- 
caland scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 

9th thousand. Price, $1.20 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 


L. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root. — A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners. Boundincloth. Price, $1.20 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
eally Applied, by G. } 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Xound in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00; 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
50 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchmson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This isa German translation of the princi- 
pal portion of the book called ‘Bees and 
Honey.’’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


New- 
Leather 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. 
man.—Devotes two pages to a colony. 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 
Price, 30 cents. 


49-Pase Catalog Free! 


Full patormation regarding all kinds of BRE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, Best goods. Latest im- 
rovements. tet lL Hives and Fixtures, 
rompt shipments. JOHN; NEBEL & SON SUPPLY 
Co., High Hill, Mo, 3Dtf 


Bee-Keeping, by 
25 years’ experience 
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ter or one-half of sealed comb, I used 
by placing one in the center of each of my 
first supers, and, invariably, when 1 removed 
those supers in order to case the honey, those 
bait-sections werea light amber if the balance 
were snow white: and a dark brown if the 
balance were light amber. It seems strange, 
and I, myself, can not account forit. I will 
repeat the plan next season, and seeif the 
bees will also repeat the process on their part. 

I write this thinking others may have had 


them 


the same experience as myself. I tried this 
over 100 hives, so it was not to —— 
to a few ‘* freak bees.’ - Root 


Christian Co., Ill., Oct. 





A Correction 


EpITtoR YORK:—In the last paragraph of 
my article on page 695, Iam made to say, 


‘Although I have given the foregoing but 
little thought,” ete. It should read, ‘ Al- 
though I have given the following but little 
thought,”’ etc When I read the arti- 


cle I thought that I probably had written the 
word ‘ foregoing’’ instead of ‘ following,’’ 
but on examining the original copy I find the 
word ‘‘ following ’’ written. 

L. V 
Oct. 14. 


. RICKETTs. 


Whitman Co., Wash., 





Sowing Alfalfa Clover Seed 


Replying to 


‘* Missouri,’’ page 700, regard 
ing the sowing of alfalfa clover seed, I would 
say the best results are generally obtained by 
sowing in August, using ground that has 
grown acrop of oats, barley or wheat. As 
soon as possible the grain should be hauled 
off the groundand either stacked or thrashed, 
and 10 loads of manure to the acre be spread 
on the ground once. The groundshould then 
be double-disked, harrowed, and left until 
about Aug. 10, when it should be again 
disked, harrowed, seeded, and reharrowed to 
cover the seed. Twelve to 15 pounds of seed 


to the acre is sufficient. 


It is agood plan to 
sow about half the 


seed on the field the first 
time over, and then cross the field, sowing the 
other half. This will insure a more even dis 
tribution of the seed. 

The alfalfa should makea good growth in 
the fall, and not less than 3 good cuttings of 
hay should be made the following season, ani 
4 if conditions are favorable. 

Remember that it is necessary to make the 
first cutting early, generally not later than 
June 1, even though the weather is such that 
the crop can not be cured. I sowed 35 acres 
of alfalfa on Aug. 8, and it is now over 15 
inches high all over the field. 

CHAS. 
Oct. 


WINKLER. 


Adams Co., Nebr., 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
holds its annual convention at the Revere 
House, corner of Clark and Michigan streets 
in Chicago, during the Fat Stock Show, when 
exceedingly low rates may be secured on the 
railroads. The dates for the meeting are Dex 
5,6and7. Rates at the hotel are 75 cents for 
a room alone, or 50 cents each, where two 
occupy the same room. Meals are extra, or 
they may be secured at near-by restaurants 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, S¢ 
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Minnesota.—-On account of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention at Chicago on dates ecn 
flicting with ours, the Executive Committee 
has decided to postpone the usual annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Bee- Keepers’ Association 
until further notice. 

Mrs. W. SwInGatTes, Sec. 


Ilinois.—The 15th annual meeting of the I1! 
inois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Springfield, on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Nov. 21 and 22, 1905, at the G.A.R. Hall in 
the Court House. The gocd results of this 
meeting rest on the members who attend it. 
Our State gives us au appropriation to publish 
our report and to suppress foul brood, and it is 
the duty of every bee-keeper of the State to 
have a voicein the manner in which this ap- 
propriation is used. All bee-keepers are invited 
to come, and bring their wives. The railroad 
rates will not be higher than au open rate of 
one fare and a third for the round trip, and ef 
forts are being made by our Odd Fellow friends 
to secure a one fare forthe round trip. Good 
hotel accommodations can always be had at 
reasonable rates. Jas. A. STONE, Sec 

Route 4, Springfield, I11. 
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THE ONLY LOCK 
6 Corner that is perfect is made by us. : 
5 


It can not be otherwise. The end rab- 
bet runs by sides. 


and nails to the 


Can't split off nor warp. Perfect in 
every Lumber of the 
DISCOUNT 


ASTONISH you. All 


way. best 
will 


kinds of 


quality well, it 


Supplies. Write your wants. 
The Wood Bee-Hive & Box Go. 
LANSING, MICH. 
3GGS BOGGS AGS BEGG SaGGaaes® 


39Dtf Please mention the Eee Journal. 





Special Sale on 
HIVES AND SECTIONS 


Until March 15. Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1%- 
story, $1 25; 10-frame, $1.40; No.1 bee-way Sec- 
tions, #3.%); No. 2, $3.40; 24 1b. Shipping-Cases, 
l3c; Foundation, Smokers, etc., cheap. Send 
for 24 page Catalog free. 


- D, SOPER, 
Rural Route3, VYACKSON, MICH, 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


A Solid Gold 
Fountain Pen 
Free 


Finally, we have found a 
good Fountain Pen that is 
reasonable in price. The man- 
ufacturers of this pen say that 
if you pay more than $1.25 for 
other fountain pens, it’s for 
the name. 

This pen is absolutely guar- 
anteed to work perfectly, and 
give satisfaction. The Gold 
Nibs are 14kt., pointed with 
selected Iridium. The Hold- 
ers are pure Para Rubber, 
handsomely finished. The 
simple Feeder givesa uniform 
flow of ink. Each pen is 
packed in a neat box, with di- 
rections and Filler. 


How to Get this 
Fountain Pen Free! 

To a present paid-in-ad- 
vance subscriber, we will mail 
this Fountain Pen free as a 
a, for sending us 3 
EW SUBSCRIBERS to the 
weekly American Bee Journal 
for one year (with $3.00). 
Surely, this is an easy way to 
get a good Fountain Pen. Or, 
if unable to get the new 
subscribers, and you want one 
of these Pens, forward to us 
$1.25 and we will send it to 
you by return mail. Or for 
$2.00 we will send to any one 
the American Bee Journal for 
one year and a Fountain Pen. 
This Fountain Pen would 
bea splendid gift to a friend 
or relative. Why not order 
both Pen and Journal for some 
bee-keeper as a present ? 


43Dtf 





Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Best Goods in the World 


Best Bee-Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, and everything the bee-keeper needs. Now 
is the time to buy for next season’s use.* [Lewis’ Goods at factory prices, Cat- 
alog free. Cash orders at catalog prices on such goods as mentioned in special list. 

Before November ..9 percent discount Before February .......... 6 percent discount 
December... a. ee si A “6 “6 
January P o si 0 3 os id 


Ask for special list now, free. 


Honey-Packages for Marketing Honey 


Such as Shipping-Cases, Tin Cans, Buckets, Glass Jars with patent spring 
sealers and glass stoppers; regular Glass Fruit-Jars, etc. Sample cases for send- 
ing samples of extracted honey by mail. Special prices on Glass Honey-Jars and Tin Buckets. 


New Crop Extracted Honey 


We have an abundance of the finest honey in the world. Can ship in cans and barrels. If 
you can’t supply the demand in your locality write to us at once and tell us how much you 
can use; 10 cents for sample by mail, but we return the 10 cents with your first order. 


Paint for Houses, Barns and Roofs 


We can furnish any quantity of any grade of paint on short notice. 
solutely pure paint. Let us quote on paint for your house. 

Write to-day and tell us what you wantin our line, and how much. 
lowest freight rates, satistaction to all. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. 1004 East WASH. STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ++ 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


(lass Jars forlloney ,.. WANTED 


Special prices on ab- 


Best service, 


oe I ae 





A bee-keeper. Will furnish cottage or room 


incity. State experience, and wages expected. 
We can ship by return freight at the | 42Alt J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 
following prices | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
1 case of 21 doz. for | 


1y-lb. Jars with corks 
$5.50; 3 cases, $15.50. 
,-lb. Tiptop Jars—1 case of 14 doz., for 
$5.25; 3cases for S15. 
1-lb. Tiptop Jars 
3 eases for $14. 


Second Comb Foundation Mill 


Hand... 
We have for sale a 6inch Second-Hand 
Comb Foundation Mill. Used searcely any; 


good as new. If interested write for price. 


YORK HONEY “tpeiy CO. 
(Not incorporated) 
141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want the Bee-Book 





We Se_t RooT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., 


Bee Journal 


l case of 12 doz., for $5; 


IcH 
when writing. 


Big Discounts 
on Bee-Supplies 


| The following discounts apply on all orders 
except honey- packages for current use: 


For cash orders before Oct. 1—10 percent 


Mention 














: Mow. 1... 9 percent Feb. 1 ...... 6 percent 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more Dec. 1... 8 6 March 1.... 4 “6 
} completely than any other published, ce ae 7 “s Aprill..... 2 ‘“ 
—— We handle LEWIS’ GOODS, and carry a 
. ts J 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., large stock, which insures prompt shipment. 
FOR HIS Catalog free. Address, 








LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213 & 215 W. 2d Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
38 Af Please mention the Bee Journal. 


‘‘ Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. | 


Wisconsin Basswood Section 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
Wis. 
VAY, 

























Se > =~ 


Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by 
Cash during November. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. 





Oct. 26, 1905 
FOR 


SALE HONEY 7 J ARS 


The No. 25 Honey-Jar, Porcelain Cover, Metal 
Screw Cap, absolutely tight, holding One Pound 
of Honey, Net, in shipping-cases of one gross 
each: 

2 | eer $4.50 per gross 
5 “ “ 4 00 3) 


Al3o in strong RE-SHIPPING CASES of two 
dozen each, heavy corrugated partitions, sides, 
top and bottom—a perfect protection— 

See per case 
its e .95 oe 


10 = ieaaw.e *90 = 
Eight-ounce Tumblers, tin caps, 3 dozen in re- 
shipping case: 
5 case lots, per case, 3 doz... 
10 - ” mm  geienceeee 
) ontnanne ae 
F.0.B. New York. Prompt shipment on re- 
ceipt of order. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265 & 267 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


11Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TELEPHONE FACTS 


We publish a finely illustrated book that is 
full of telephone facts. It tells all about 
telephones for farms, the kind to use, 
how to organizea farm telephone company, how 
to build the lines and where to buy the best 
telephones. Free if you ask for Book 80-F. 


Stromberg-Carison Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Rochester, N.Y, 


— 


“ “ “ 























Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 


Engravings ForSale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No donbt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


ucntnine Lice Killing Machine 


killsall lice and mites. Noinjury to birds or feath- 
ers. Handles any fowl, smallest chick to largest 
gobbler. Madein three sizes. Pays for itself first 

feason. Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, 
— Poultry Bits, Lice Murder,etc. We seoure special 
low express rates. Catalogsentfree. Write forit. 

CHARLES SCHILD CO. 

8 Frankfort St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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o5e—per mail. 


90c. 


4 Largest Sizes Soot Burnin 
$1 00. 


$1.10. 


Sent on receipt of price per mail. 


T. F. BINGHAM Farwell, Mich. 
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Tin 4-10. 8m+xeEngine 3%-inch 38-inch 2%-inch 2-inch Wonder 


Pat’d 1878, ’82, 92 & 1908 ° 


OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if t want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 
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Lowest Prices [itetrrntan 


Big Discount for Early Orders 


On Cash Orders 


Before November 1.................9 percent 
MS RR Beitecscsisiaincann eS ™ 


— » eee . 
a  . - —r 
— ) ae H 

BE Gticniabesmkess 2 


OF ALL KINDS 


Established Nearly 25 Yeats 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers_ in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PURE BASSWOOD 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Bass- 
wood Honey in 60-lb. cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 9 cents a pound; 4 or more cans, at 
one time, 844 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
eago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 

ddress, 


YORK HONEY x22C0. 


141-143 Ontario S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 








New ComsB Honey-Crop oF 1905 

We believe it would pay those having it in car 
lots or otherwise to write us. Give us your low- 
est spot cash prices, and fully describe the 
goods and styleof package; wheu youcan ship, 
etc. We handle more of these goods than any 
other firm inthe U.S. Yours for business, 
THOS. C STANLEY & SON, Bees and Honey 

MANZANOLA, COLO., and FAIRFIELD, ILL. 





28Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Fancy White Comb Honey in Non-Drip 


Shipping-Cases; also White Clover Honey in 
cans and barrels. Please send samples and 
state your lowest price, delivered here. We 
pay spot cash upon receipt of goods. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS 
521 Monroe Street. : TOLEDO, OHIO. 
4iAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


OR SALE 


Until farther notice, finest quality mew crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 


Ati Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















for Bee-Supplies 


Complete stock for 1905 now on hand. 
Freight rates from Cincinnati are the lowest, 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH, AS 
ALL FREIGHT NOW GOES 
THROUGH CINCINNATI. 


9 Percent Discount 


For Cash Orders Received in 


= OCTOBER 


This applies to all goods with exception of Shipping-Cases 
and other Honey-Packages for current use. 


on AA a-)4.) 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


J $,100Y 1V 


, 
, 


Sq £10} 


CINCINNATI 


... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 
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Cuicaco, Oct. 5.— The demand for comb 
houey is about as usual for the season of year. 
Offerings from the surrounding States are fully 
equal to past season, but that from Colorado 
and the Middie Western States are not. No.1 
to fancy white comb honey sells at 13@l4c, 
with an occasional sale at 15c; the off grades 
embracing crooked combs, etc., sell at 11/412c; 
amber grades difficult to place at 9@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c, according to kind, body 
and flavor and package; ambers 54%@6% cents. 
Beeswax selling upon arrival at 30cif clean; 
off grades about 2c per pound less, 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 6.—Reports from different 
parts of the country give evidence of an almost 
total failure in the comb honey crop, excepting 
the points in the North. Weareselling this 
Northern comb honey at from 14@16 cents per 
pound, by the case. The demand for extracted 
honey is about equal tothe receipts, which are 
good. Wecontinue to sell amber in barrels at 
54% @6c; white clover at64@@7%c. For beeswax 
we are paying 30c per pound, cash, delivered 
here. 

We wish to call the attention of the producer 
to the above honey quotations, who mistakably 
expects to receive these prices for his product. 
The above are our selling prices.) 

Tue Frep W.Morts Co. 


New York, Sept. 22.—New crop is beginuing 
to arrive quite freely from New York State and 
Pennsylvania, and isin fair demand at l4c for 
fancy white, exceptionally fime quality may 
bring 16c; 13c for No.1 white, and 11@i2e for 
No. 2 white and amber; no buckwheat on the 
market as yet. Extracted,in good demand at 
last quotations. Beeswax, firm and scarce at 
29@c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 12.—There is a good de- 
mand for strictly fancy white comb honey, 
demand and supply running about even. De- 
mand for lower grades of comb honey not good. 
Numerous shipments of honey arriving, but no 
one producer seems to have very great quanti- 
ties to offer. I quote fancy white at 15@l6c; 
No. 1 in poor demand at 12c, and amber dull at 
10c. Best grade extracted brings 8@9%c in 60-lb. 
cans; amber slow at5c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

WALtTer S. Pouper. 


CIncInnaTI, O., Oct. 7.—The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the price high. We quote faucy 
water-white comb honey No.1 white clover 


from 14@1l6c; No.2 from 124%@14c. Extracted 
seems to be more plentiful. In barrels, light 
amber, .@5ec; im cans, %c more. White 


clover from 7@8c. Beeswax, 26c. 


C. H. W. Weezer. 


Kansas City, Oct. 9.—The honey market 
here at present is very strong at $3.25 per case 
for No.1 and fancy white comb in 24-section 
cases; amber and other grades selling for les: 
according to quality. Extracted in guod de 
mand at6o%c. Beeswax, 2%c. 

cC.C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Honey demand 
improving here as the season advances, and as 
next month is the best month we look for good 
prices. Buckwheat comb is scarce; that is, 
straight buckwheat. We quote fancy white, 
15c; No. 1,14c: mixed, 13c; buckwheat, No. 1, 
13c; mixed, 12@124¢c. Extracted, white, 7 7c; 
mixed, 6%“ 7c; buckwheat,6% cents. Beeswax, 
28a 32c. H.R. WricaRrt. 

TOLEDO, Oct.17—The honey market remains 
firm, with good demand, and prices the sameas 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings 15c; 
No. 1,14c; fancy amber, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Extracted, white clover, in barrels, 6%@6%c; 


amber, in barrels, 5@5%c; in cams, ic to 1¥c 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
28c trade. GRIGGS Bros, 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19.—Honey has been ar- 
riving freely inthe lasti0days. There are still 
some smal! producers who havea few hundred 
pounds, and want to dispose of it quickly and 
get their money, who are keeping the prices 
down. Wegquote: Fancy white, 14@l6c; No.1, 
13@14c; amber, 10@11c. xtracted honey rules 
firm at 54@6\¢c for amber; 6%@7Kc for white. 
Beeswax firm, 28c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm, A. SELSER. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 11.—White comb, 1-lb, 
sections, 8@%cents; amber, 6@7c. Extractea- 
water-white, 5@—c; white, 44%@4\c; light am- 
ber, 34%@4 cents; amber, 3@3%c; dark amber, 
2%@3c. Beeswax, good tochoice, light, 25@2'c. 

There is little activity im the local honey 
market, as dealers and growers do not seem 
able to make their ideas in regard to prices con- 
form. At the present rate of demand, dealers 
do not feel warranted in paying more than 4c a 
pound for extracted honey and 8c a pound for 
comb honey, choice basis. On the other hand, 
growers are aware oOfascarcity in some sec 
tions and are holding for higher prices. A 
prominent vee-man of Bakersfield says that the 
honey crop of the county isa little above the 
average this year, but the price is small. Ex- 
tracted honey is only bringing about 4 cents a 
pound. The extracting for the season is about 
completed. 
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Are You Going to the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention *!s200.d60. 9.6.7 


If so, be sure to make your headquarters 


AT OUR CHICAGO AGENCY, 


YORK HONEY’ BEE-SUPPLY CO., 


141 and 143 Ontario Street, 
H. M. ARND, Mgr., 











Where vou will be cordially welcomed, and where all information can be obtained regard- 


ing Convention and city. Respectfully, 


G. B: LEWIS CO. 
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JUST THINK OF IT! 


LEWIS NO. RINK 
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Cheap 


Send for Catalog Containing Discounts and 
List of Agents 











G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 
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